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FROM - : 
SUBJECT : 



Beverly McConnell,' Evaluator 

Evaluation of Progress in Bilingual Mini-Head Start 



The enclosed report is provided for your information/BS a final progress^ 
report on t^e Bilingual Mini-Kead Start for the prograpfyear 1971-1972. 

For the sake of brevity the program objectives, liave been paraphrased 
from their formal statement in the Office of Eduplition project plan. The 
objectives are numbered according to component^ however, so the formal 
statement^ can be referred to i^ the reader /eeks/a more precise statemfent. 
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PROGRAM YEAR ONE 



.OCTOBLK DiL 



SUMiMARY OF FINDINGS 



Children who have attended the program ior.afc least 100 days have increased the r 
fliencrin their primary language, gained measurably in their second language n- 
creased their second language, increased their knowledge of the cultures Mexico 
and Ireatly improved in their understanding of preschool level concepts of rela ion- 
ship such L comparative sizes, numbers, sorting, and grouping The projec met 
or exceeded all of its instructional goals with the exception of the test of con- 
cepts which fell short by 1 percent. 

Teachers in the program, migrant adult paraprofessionals have been trained to teach 
in a style which features very high verbal interaction with chi dren ana P"V aes 
many opportunities for children to respond physically and verbally. Acompar.son 
was made between our paraprofessional teache^ and certified 

similar program, usin^ the same recording inftrument with each, ^^e results show 
the direction of, change made by our teachers to-be that which would bring, our staff 
closer to the peaching style of certified teachers of the same ethnic group. Jhe 
levels of inceraccion recorded are, in fact, higher for our paraprofessional teachers 
after traini'ng. /'(Details on page 18 and 19 . ) 

The project ha/met its goals in involving parents in curriculum planning, personnel 
selection, participation as volunteers in -riT5-T?lassroom and in other ways, and 
development of parent groups. which manage their own funds. 

The project has developed twelve units of teacher training which seem to be very 
effective as a means of training persons with limited educational background to 
become effective teachers of young children. It has also developed 150 tutorial 
lessons in Spanish and English for children, .nd twelve units of -^""^^^"^^^^e 
materials. The curriculum and cultural heritage materials have been in some ways 
unsatisfactory and difficult to use, and are Itn the process of revision. 

The project has met all of its goals in the area of management despite the inherent / 
difficulties of operating a project in three states. 

In the unique project goals of this project, to maintain contaTt^with children 
from their home base through a series of northern work locations, the project has 
achieved a continuity rate of 727.. (Details on pages and )(This compares 
with 197. in the next most successful project attempting this type of cQjitinuity . ; 
The project has served many children over a 6000 mile circuit in up to three y 
different states, showing its flexibility at each site in adapting to take a 
of local programs as well as providing continuity through a continuation ^ 
bilingual curriculum with the mobile teaching staff. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONILNT 
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Fl.l Aftor 100 days attendance in the bilingual program, 757* of the children 
will demonstrate an understanding of concepts of relationship sucn as 
com!i>ara^ve sLes or numbers, relative position, time sequences, sorting, 
matching and k"uping, when tested in their primary language. 




1972: This goal was missed by 1%» 



FINDINGS: 



Thirty-eight project children had been administered the test of conceptual 
knowledge (Conceptos) after 100 days attendance in the program at the time 
tests were summarized for this evaluation. 



The criterion level set for **passin^' 
correct answers out of 36 questions. 



this test was a 757. score, or 27 
The results are shown below. , 



TEST OF CONCEPTS (CONCEPTOS) 



Children who scored 757, or better. 
PRE TEST 

POST TEST after 100 days attendance 
PRE TEST 

Number of children testid 31* 

8 children sc-ored 757. or better. 

23 ^:hildren scored below criterion level. 

v< there were no pretests for 7 children 

in the final test group. 

INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS: 



\ll/nniK 



267. 



siliiiiiinWin iTrnrm. 74% 

POS^T TEST aftex IQO days attendance. 

Number of childr.en tested 38 

28 children scored 757. or better.^ 

10 children scored below criterion 

level. 



he^ 
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Because this is a migrant project in which the teache?^ moj^e with a small 
cluster of families to various work points, each teacheY *?ill have children 
of various 'ages; three, four, and five, .in her group. .It appears from closer 
analysis of the test results that it would be appropriate to set a dirferent 
criterion level for the younger children. in this a&e range than for the older 
children more nearly of school age. The younger children asje able to grasp 
the concepts, but require many more presentations to do so. Of the ten 
children who failed to reach the criterion level, seven had a developmental 
age (mental age as measured by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test) of 
two -or three. As this is a project developed test geared to. the curriculum, 
experience was not available the first program year which was just comg)leted 
on how this cross age grouping would affect the project, or how to /set 
reasonable learning goals across a three year age span. 

It seems appropriate to comment also on the successes and failures of the ^ 
first program year in developing a reasonable p^an for evaluating children s 
learning 'progress that takes into account the many unique circumstances 
that apply only when you are working with a moving' target— migrant children. 
Mo4.f programs serving a stationary {Jopulation do their testing on calendar 
dates With a stable group of children, the amount, of educational interventi 
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proviilod each child tested is roughly equivalent by this method. V/ith a 
migrant group, at a^y one calendar date a wide variation vould exist in 
the number of days or weeks individual children would have been. in the pro- 
N^ram. For xhis reason this project has kept attendance individually. Chil- 
dren have started in all different months during the year, and each day of 
attendance is recorded as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, so that at any one date the atten- 
dance sheet may read 18, 25, 3, 69, 110, etc. going down the list of chil- 
dren's names. From a central data collection point, testers have been 
notified when an individual child reached 100 days attendance and the appro- 
priate testing was then given individually to that child. At the evaluation 
point the accumulated tests were collected and summarized and these will 
be retired as "Wave One", and tests after the summary point will gO into 
the next evaluation summary as "Wave Two", In this way the project is 
reporting the instructional results fafter roughly comparable periods of 
participation in the program unlike^other migrant projects where the test 
results were obscured by* the fact that t he c hildren tested had frequently 
had all different amounts of exposure 16 the {)rogram. 

Several of the children reported' in the above mentioned Wave One test 
results accumulated their 100 days attendance of a 6000 mile circuit 
from their home base in Texas and back, with periods of enrollment in 
two to four different towns in ks many as three states. 

The project pianned this type of testing schedule because they felt^it 
would give tUe most accurat;e indication of children's learning progress. 
After th^^^/i^rst program -year the staff is convinced that this is the most 
appropriate type of evaluation to use with a program serving mobile migrant 
children. However it has been extremely difficult to Wark out the logistics. 

The project started with a testing contract whereby outside testers went 
to each operating site to test the initial group of children, with the follow 
up plan thadl^hey would train local teste^:s near each site and then notify 
them to go in to pick up new children and do the follow-up testing required. 
This provided a high quality of testing, as verified by our educational pro- 
gram auditor who observed the testing, but the follow-up was inadequate. 
The testing contractor failed to keep up with the notification of local 
testers, failed to monitor the receipt of follow-up tests, failed to locate 
a control group of children and test them, and failed'To^send in test infor- 
mation on a timely basis. Accordingly the testing plan \&as changed in April 
and the project trainers were taught test adminis-feraJJLen and they were given 
the responsibility for testing children at each site. Again the quality of 
the testing h^s been good according to, the educational program auditor who 
observed it, but the other responsibilities of the trainers have got in ^ 
the way of their being able to keep up with the testing within the time 
limits the project has tried to adhere to. 

The procedure was change$L-again in August when an additional group of 
people were trained in test administration who could bie called in by the 
trainer when she was unable to handle the testing herself within the 'allowed 
time period. There has not been sufficient time to judge^^ow this will work 
. out to report at the time of this evaluation. - 



Kl.I The record of lessons receiv^^^y a child during his 100 days attendance will 
show at least three in each concept area of the eight general concept areas 
taught in the beginning curriculum* 
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October 1972; Documentation is incomplete to -measure achievement 
of this objective. 

FIKDINffS: 

An instrument was worked ou,c in- mid-year for monitoring • 
content of each child's experience on an individualized f/^^^^^^, 
last week in April, 1972 each teacher has sent m each week a daily report 
"erch child indicating the content area for the tutoria lesson he was 
given each day and the language used (primarily) to pro^nt the /e son 
Although the learning day includes many types of learning °PP°/ "^^J " 
both structured and unstructured, the core o£ the program^ is a tutorial 
lesson Sught individually to each child, and this is what the instructional 
record isVg.eared to. 

Because the children reported in Wave One (those whose tests are sumrr.arized 
in this evaluation) all entered the program before the introduction of this 
record keeping system, it is not possible to report on this objective s 
achievement for this group of children. 

Fl 2 Children will be able to identify objects and tell about holiday occa-sions 
related to their cultural heritage after 100 days attendance. 




October 1972: This goal has been met. 



FINDINGS: 



A project developed test was used to measure the bicultural emphasis of 
the project, known as the Test of Cultural Knowledge. 

The criterion-*^ as a goal for achievement after 100 days in the P"g"^ > 
was that the child would be able to score correctly on two out of the three 
questions included in this brief test. 

The results are shown below: 

TEST OF CULTURAL KNOWLEDGE 

Children who answered two out of three questions correctly: 

mniUi/JiLuiim 58% 



PRE TEST 



POST TEST after 100 day attendance 



\fflimi\llllllllllTnih 847. 



- POST TEST after 100 days attendanc, 

Number of children tested Vc31 Number of children tested 38 ^ 

.18 children answered correctly 2 or 3 .32 children answered correctly 2 a 

out of- three questions initially . out of three questions , 

13 children scored below criterion . 4 children scored below criterion ^ 

* there were no pretests for 7 children ^ 
in the final test group. 

H1.2 Teachers will plan' activities around Mexican holidays, especially .the Posadas, 
and will celebrate birthdays using pinatas. 



October 1972: Documentation is incomplete to measure achievement of 
this objective. 



FINDINGS: . ' 

The last of April 1972 (t data collection instrument* on the instructional 
program was introduced as noted above. In addition to reporting the^ concept ^ 
lessons given tutorially, a narrative section is used to report the activities 
carried out with a bicuTtural-emphasis . As a complete record was not avail- 
able for the Wave One children, whose initial enrollment was^before the 
data collection Was begun, achievement of this objective can not be reported. 

FL.3 Children will be able to express themselves in their primary, language as 

measured by the Test of Verbal Fluency administered after 100 days attendance 
in the program. 

October 1972: This objective has been met. 

FINDINGS; 

The criterion set as a goal for achievement on this objective was that 757. 
of the children would be able to use 15 or more words in their response to 
test questions, or use two or more complete sentences at least three words 
in length. 

The test used was^ a project developed test in which the children were 
asked three questions, with four question prompts to attempt to get ^ • 
additional expression about the pictures and objects used. The results* 
are showi\ below. . " 

TEST OF VERBAL FLUENCY 

* Children who met the criterion level on either number of words used 
in total response, or on use of complete sentences. 

PRE TEST mzmnzmzuB - 55% ' " 

f 

POST TEST after 100 days attendance ' \U1IJ11J1UJJJJJJJ 1 1 H H 1 1 1 f\ 84% 

PRE TEST POST TEST 

Number of children tested 31^^ Number of children tested 38 

17 children met one or ^both standards 32 children met one or both standard 

of verbal fluency of verbal" fluency 

14 children failed to meet either standard 6 children failed to meet either 

there were no pretests for 7 'children standard. 

in the final test group. 

INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS ' 

The project includes the mobile migrant children from Texas and a contrast 
group of children using the same curriculum and methods ^who are mainly set- 
tled out migrants in Washington State. This is the one test in which a 
sharp difference between the groups of children was apparent, The percentage ^ 
of children in the two groups who met one or both of the standards on this 
verbal fluency test on pre and post test are shown below. 

8 
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Children who met one or both standards of verbal fluency 
TEXAS MOBILE MIGRANT CHILDREN ' WASHINGTON SETTLED OUT MIGRANT CHILDREN 



PRE TEST' 

ZZZZZZZZZZZ2 337. 

POST TEST after 100 days attendance 

^immujiujiinjjjUJii soy. 



PRE TEST 

rrrrnrrrTrrrrTrrrrmrrh 



74% 



POST TEST 

zmiLUJijmiuj.uwujJiA s^v. 



HI. 3 



On the pretests, the majority of the mobile migrant children in Texas 
used five words or less in responding to this test, which would be 
considered essentially nonverbal. The reasons for the differences are 
not apparent. However it seems imp.ortant to note that exposure to this 
program which features a very high rate 'of verbal interaction between an 
adult and' child, has nearly erased the differences within the 100 days of 
attendance period. 

In order to improve the verbal fluency of children, teachers will use a ' 
teaching method which provides a highj;ate of opportunities for response 
by children. 



October I97C: This objective has been met. 



FINDINGS: 



The criterion s^t as a goal was that after six months of training all of 
the teachers would be using a teacliing method with the children during 
structured learning period (i.e. preplanned lessons) which provided the 
children with an opportunity for response on the average of at least once 
a minute. 

The instrument used to me*asure , this was the Richarz Classroom Interaction 
Scale. This instrument was admi-nistered by trained observers to every 
teacher early in the program and again after approximately six months of 
training and classroom experience. Each observation of a teacher included 
20 minutes during a structured learning. period in.which every verbal (and 
i>on-verbal communication such as' responding by showing or pointing) was 
recorded for both 'teacher and child. 

The results are shown below, for 16 teachers. Three teachers are not 
reported because either a pre or post test was -not available. 

OBSERVATION OF TEACHERS ON NU>BER OF OPPORTUNITIES . 
FOR RESPONS'E PROVIDED TO CHILDREN 

Number of opportunities for response provided by 
each teacher during 20 minutes of observation 

Criterion' Level-average of once per minute 



PRE 
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TEST distx 



7.. 10 ^'o 30 40 5i0 60........ 70 ^0..p3 



\1/ 



ibution shown above. 
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Seven teachers below criterion level. 



n level* 



POST TEST distribution shown above. Sixteen teachers above criterion level. 

None below c-titetrion level. \) 



^ r^-TTf .nch Lcichcr included another 20 minutes during unstructured 

VoVThc observation of each tcacncr iin,i.uu .^^rhfr For this objective only 

periods, or forty minutes of observation of ^^^^^ teacher, ior j 
?he interaction during structured learning period is reported. 

1.4 757. of the project children will increase their understanding of their second 
language. ^ 
October 1972: This goal has been met. 

FINDINGS: 

■ would sh^w an increase of 15/. or more over nis 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 
The results are reported below. 

^- INCREASE IN KNOWLEDGE OF A SECOND LANGUAGE 



Number of childred tested 3A-.oc 

Number who increased, their raw score by more than 15/. 28. 

Percentage of children tested above criterion level 827. 

*vcA children are not reported because 
they lacked either a pre or post test. 

INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS: 

bf the five children who failed to make the criterion gain 
3 out of- 22 children had English as a second language and 
• 2 out of 12 children had Spanish as a second language. 

AS a bilingual program the instruction is in ^^^^f JX^^^^^:/,^^^^ 

tion that the children will improve in both. To J^^^^^t^^'i^s 

language some perspective a "/f tn°c eas po t " 1 w 

their first and in their --'^^-^'^^ftltL J^^e ts administered an average . 
represent gains in raw scores on the PPVT on lescs aamiuj.:, 

of six months apart. 
TEXAS MOBILE MIGRANT CHILDREN 

Average gain in ^Spanish, primary language WiLLLLllA 10.8 

Average gain in English, second language WIUJJJl 10.2 

WASHINGTON STATE SETTLED OUT MIGRANT CHILDREN 

Average gain in Spanish, primary language 
Average gain in English, primary language WT/TUTA 10.4 

Average gain in Spanish, second language ^^^—^j^ ^6.3 
Average gain in English, second language mJJJJJJl-LlLLU^ 

From the above it would appear that this is ^ J^^f/Z/.r/orcLert'ofspanish 
teaching English - a second anguage ^^e lack of^re-f^^^^^^^^^^ ^^P^^^^^ 

t:::::t,^:^rS^\^:T.^^^^^ account for the comparative lack 
O sain. -i . . ' • ^ 

ERIC , ^ 
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HI. 4 Teachers will use both Spanish and English in communicating 
with children. 

October 1972: Project records indicate all teachers 
are meeting this objective* - 

FINDINGS: 

One means selected to confirm the actual use of both 
languages in the classroom was to examine the classroom 
observations taken by the observers who spent 40 minutes 
with each teacher pre- and post-testing teacher training 
effectiveness. This instrument is bilingual and records 
whether verbalizations are being made in Spanish or in 
English. The criterion was established that each obser- 
vation would indicate at least one communication made in 
each language during the observation. 

PRE-TEST POST-TEST 

13 out of 15 teachers used 
both languages in their 
teaching. The other three 
used only Spanish during the 
period observed. 

Further confirmation of the bilingual patterii of teaching 
was made by examining a selection of weekly instructional 
reports from teachers in which they report both the language 
used and the content of their tutorial lessons with children 
These show both languages being used with all children, and 
are verified in this respect by the observations reported by 
visiting staff.. 

INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS: 

The "mini center^ with one teacher serving six to eight 
children, sometimes' with a teacher entirely alone, was 
adopted in orderN^o helnihe project have the flexibility 
I to provide continMty of'^ service to families. It has proven 
j its worth in this rfeg^d with teachers able to scatter in 
as many directions as the families achieving a continuity 
rate far exceeding any previous effort with mobile programs. 
But this program design means that one teacher has to hsfndle 
the total teaching program. As she picks up a cluster of 
children, sometimes two or more from one family, cross age 
grouping is inevitable as is a very different attendance 
pattern. The project has therefore not been able to use 
systems worked out by other bilingual programs which depend 
on specialization of teachers for dual language learning. 
And it has not been able to adopt bilingual lessons that 
depend on presentation in a careful sequence because all of 
the children she would be teaching would be at a different 
point in the sequence. Teachers have tMed to keep their 



15 out of 15 teachers used 
both languages in thei^/^ 
teaching. j£ 



use of the two languages separate but have had the. same 
difficulty in doing so 'that a mother would in a home. The ' 

r.tff^???^'''""^'''''' ^""^ ^ ^ood deal of experimentation • 

with different approaches to try to solve -those problems 
uniquely affecting this project. In the coming year it may 
be necessary to sot up evaluation points at shorter intervals 
in order to provide project feedback 'as. they develop systems 
for presenting instruction bilingually -that is equally 
strong in both languages. . ' . 

PI. 5 "Older- children will learn concepts of relationship. • * 

October 1972: Older and younger children were com- 
bined as a result of the interim evaluation this 
IS reported under objective Pl.l. . 

FINDINGS: ' ^ ■ • 

in the original proposal it was proposed to use separate tests 
enrolled Th. "younger" and "older" children 

enrolled. The dividing point set was to include as "vounner" 
all cnildren with a mental age 48 months or less JccorSina ' 
to tne Peabody. The goal was changed following the interim 
evaluation because it wa^found that although the chrono^ *• 

October 1972: This is reported under objective Hll 

• rn^?^^^^'^^* and, younger children were 

combined as a result of the interim evaluation so 
onis IS reported under objective PI. 3. " * 



PI .6 



PINDINGS: 



^Sai H^J'-''^^''^^ ^■'^^^^"^ evaluation indicated 

.ha. the difference of sentence length (3 words for vounaer 
children and a 4-word goal for older children) was not ^ 

L'nces^'f all'h'e ^^'^f.^f ^^^^"^^ spe'aking^n^sen- 
as ?S?ee! ^""^^^^ ^^^^ use'^foUr words 

iLTve^^S'Je^pSnLI.'"^"^ opportunities for chilWen to. 

October 1972: These results are reported under HI. 3 
the reasons stated -above. 
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SUMMARY OF ATTAINMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

The evaluation indicates that -children made a very consider- 
able gain in their understanding of concepts when tested in 
their primary language, although the test scores fell 
•&ne percentage point below the goal set for the program. 



Children increased the'ir cultural knowledge, meeting the 
projects goals. Children greatly increased their communi- 
cation Skills as measured by the test of verbal fluency in 
which area the project goals were met. 

# 

Children increased in their language competency in not only 
their primary language but in their second language, meeting 
the project goals as set by t^^evaluation . 

The project has developed a system of evaluation which 
enables it to overcome the attendance variation typical of 
migrant programs. And it has worked out a method of 
instruction based on a tutorial core of lessons which 
enables teachers to overcome the effects of erratic atten- 
dance. As such it is developing models for service to 
migrant children of value to other programs. 




As indicated above, at the time of this evaluation, teacher trainees iiad 
each completed from two to eight training units, except for four hired 
within the past six weeks who have rot yet completed any. * 

In mid year it became apparent that one trainer was not keeping up with 
the training program for the teachers under her supervision. She has 
resigned and her replacements are attempting to intensify the pace of 
the training for these trainees. ^ 

A review of the 32 checklists submitted showed 28 at or above the Criterion 
level and 'four below the criterion level. These checklists have been 
returned for further review^ 
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TKACHl-K TRAINING COMPONiiNT 

F2,l Teacher trainees will be abTc to demonstrate target teaching skills during 

planned classroom observations by the trainer, following in-service training, 
covering seven areas of teaching skills presented in 12. units of training, 

OCTOBER 1972: Documentation of training indicates that this training 
is in progress and has been partially completed by all trainees except 
those hired within the last six weeks. / 



FINDINGS: 



The following chart indicates the progress through the teacher training 
sequence of all teachers within the program. The numbers 1 through 12 refer 
to the training units • An X below a number indicates' that the trainer has 
completed one 'or more observations of the teacher in an actual classroom 
situation in which she was attempting to demonstrate the target teaching 
skills covered by that unit. As the classroom observations are the final 
step in the training sequence for each unit it also indicates that th^ 
teacher has participate^ in discussions about the skills--how and why they 
are used, and that the trainer has demonstrated use of the skill^' for her, 
and that she has read the written materials in that training unit. 

In addition to doing from two to four observations of each teacher for 
each unit of training, the trainer completes periodic review checklists 
shown by Roman Numerals on the chart below. These list a key set of the 
teaching skills from the preceeding units and the trainer marks plus- or minus 
based on her judgment that the trainee has demonstrated that skill during the 
time the training in that area was being covered. A positive rating on 757. 
of the review checklist items is considered acceptable. An **R" belows indicates 
a checklist was submitted. 

Ill 9 IV 10 V 11 VI 12 VII 
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last 
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Four replacement teachers have been hired, none of whpm had completed any units 
of training by the time of the evaluation, 

** this teacher was hired in raid-year. 
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INTERPRKTATION' 5F FINDIHCS : 

This project uses a^^ totally paraprofessional teaching staff recrui'ted from 
adults themselves a pare !of the target group, 

il 1 ^ 

This training is intcnsivb because after the first few months training at home 
base, the teachers mu3L able to provide a quality educational prograra for 
children with re'lativcjy^, Uttle back-up support from the trainers who have to 
move back and forth betwfein scattered field locations^ The first winter in . 
Washington State and the fi^t winter in Texas, the project provided more 
limited services to cKildrdn because of this emphasis on training. Children 
were only served a part daji, with teachers working on training the rest of 
the day. However ,^ after thfe first few. montTis the training has been carried 
on at no loss of service to\children. All children have been offered a 
full day program so that th<^ adult training benefits of this program simply 
represent a "fringe benefit*^' of the program. 

A very significant benefit ta migrant families is the employment year round 
of these migrant adults', and the new career opportunities offered to them, 
the project has completed arrangements through Columbia Basin Corronunity Cbllege 
for all teachers to receive Sicredits each quarter based on their completion 
of an appropriate segment of me training curriculum and certification of 
attainment by the Project Manaker, Mrs. Gustafson. 



This training provides a model ^or' other projects in that it is very easily 
understood and implemented by tie paraprofessional staff. The teaching be- 
haviors are very explicit instead of being vaguely drawn from teaching 
"principles." The method of trakning is through imitation-- there is also 
reading and discussion, but the teaching skills are .demonstrated to the 
trainee either by the trainer orlthrough video tapes. From this the teachers 
have been easily able to incorporiate these skills into their own teaching. 
And verification of their skills is available through a series of observational 
instruments in which the trainers llook for readily identifiable bits of teaching 
performance. This record is then piscussed with the trainee. • And a second 
observation giv^s her a chance' to Incorporate training saiggestions . 



There is a great deal of interest, 
professional ^eachers. And to make] 
of judging teaching competence base< 
than academic preparation* As a den 
materials being implemented in this 



tionally in the certification of para- 
this possible there is interest in ways 

^ actual classroom performance rather 
^nstration project the teacher training 

rograra would seem to have value t6 many 



other programs interested in developing a teaching staff from a selected 
minority population. ^ 

K2.1 Trainers will conduct training in seven areas of teaching skills with each 

training unit presented with, discussion, demonstration, observation, and review 
of observations. 

October 1972: Project documentation indica^s that this training 
is in progress but that seven skill areas have not been covered with 
any trainee within the first progiiara year. 



Files for ea<;h teacher contain the completed observation forms for the 
training units completed. The seven areas entraining were covered through 
12 teaching units, and the files indicate that-eaph teacTier has completed 
\ .between 2 and 8 units of training, except for tbCKse hired within the six 
A.^eeks pr\or to the evaluation date. , 

INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS: 

In preparing twelve units of training, £he project misjudged' the amoynt 
of time that would be required to complete the several training st^j^s that 
that go into ^ach unit. Goals for training in future years will need to^ ^ 
be" adjusted to the more realistic time schedule learned from the first year,s 
experience. 

F2.2 Teachers will exhibit teaching behaviors showing increased positive inter- 
action with children, increased level of child response, etc. 

October 1972: This objective has bee^n^^ooet for 757. of the teachers in 
this program. 

V 

FINDINGS: v . ' 

The criteria set for achievement of this objective was that teachers would 
show a change in their teaching interaction -with^ children in the pr^erred 
direction for 10 out of 15 categories as listed below. 

The instrument used to measure this change -is the Richard Classroom Inter- 
action Scale. This instrument enables trained observers^tro record'every • 
verbalization and gesture by teachers and children coding them into a 
number of categories. ' * * , 



Pre and post tests were administered approximately six months apart. Each 
time, every teacher was observed for two 20 minute periods. One period was 
during a, planned Uesson perit^d. The other period was during an unstructured 
pferiod"^^uch as snack time, free play. Pre and poS^t-teit data are presented 
fiox 16 teachers out of 19 employed in the program-. * The other three are not 
inciuded because either pre or post- test data were not .available at this time. 
When group totals are presented below these would be' total interactions 
dufing the 640 minutes of recorded classroom, interaction pre test and during 
tlie^62*0 miiiutes^of recorded classroom interaction post ^test. 
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' GROUP TOTAL TEACHER- CHANGES 
I 

^ (Total of behavior recorded 

in 640 minutes of classroom 
' observation for each test) 



PRE-TILST 



PREFliRRED 
POST-TEST DIRECTION? 



Pngo 16. 
INDIVIDUAL TEACHER CHANGES 

Number of teachers showing 
change from pre to post 
test' in, 

PREFERRED UNPREFERRED NO 
DIRECTION DIRECTION CHANGE 



1. Total teacher be- 
havior, verbal aijd 
nort-verbal : increased. 



1054 



2068 



Yes 



16 



^. Verbal behavior as 
percentage of .total 
teacher behavior: 
increased. 



726 
687. 



1430 
697. 



Yes* 



3. 
4. 

5. 
6'. 

8. 



Number of questions 250 
asked : increased 

Number of statements 647, 

as percentage of 

total teacher behavior: 

Number of gestures by 328' 
teachers: increa'sed. '-^^tJ 

Number of opportu'nites , 
for child response 697 
provi<fed': increased 



Total responi^e by 
children, yerb'al and 
non-verbal: ihcrased. 



626 



Verbal responses as 357 
percentage of total 577. 
responses by children: 
increased 



853 



607. 



638 



1507 



1285 



895 
697. 



Yes 



■ Yes* 



Yes . 



Yes 



Yes 



Tes 



14 



11 



14 



16 



15 



13 



L 

2 - 0 0 



1 



9. Positive approaches 207. 
as percentage, of total - 
behavior: increased • 



277. 



Yes 



12- 



10. Neutral approaches as 
percentage of total 
behavior ; decreased. 



697. 



717. 



No 



.11. Disapproving, approaches 97. 
as percentage of total 
' behavior: decreased. 



47. 



Yes 



12 



12. Encouragement as per 167. 
centage of total teacher 
behavior : incf ea^ed . 



Yes* 
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13. Directi6n(e.g. int9nded 35% 457, ^ Yes 12 - . ^ 0 
primarily for instruction) 
as percent of total * 

teacher behavior: decreased. ^ 

14. Management (e.g. intended ^ 

primarily to control be-^gy^ i ^ Yes 12 4; 0 

havior or make routine ' ' 

' changes of activities) 

as percent of total teacher 

behavior: decreased. ' , ^ 

15. Restriction as perj::entage 
of total teacher behavior: 

decreased. ^ 87, 47, Yes 11 5-0 

^ The starred answers refer to changes which were smail and should be evaluated with 
caution because of the margin .^or error in recording. The overall, reliability in 
recording on, ^this instrument by trained observei^s .was 837i agreement in recording 
and coding classifications. Specific categories of observation were subject to 
greater varialion--i .e . , the recording of gestures was easier to miss becaiase the . 
observer might be looking down to record a statement and fail to notice a gestural 
exchange. ' * , 

Categories in which a large change is recorded may be considered the most reliable. 
For example, category number three": number of questions asked. There is realatively 
" littlfe' copfu'sion in classifying a question as a question and the report that the 
teachers, after training, were using more than three times as many questions in 
comparable period of interaction with the children may be taken as significant change 
This relates directly to the training recefived in which teachers were shown how to asl 
questions to involve the children more acjrively in learning, and to check their 
understanding. ' / 

< 

For individual teachers 12 out of 16 changed behavior in the preferred direction in 
ten or more categories, which represents 7*57. of the teachers tested. Teachers who 
faiLed to meet the criterion, showed changes in the preferred direction in either 
S or 9 if the categories; none was less than 8. 

Closer examination of the scores of the four teachers who failed to meet the 
criterion indicates that for three of the four the failure seems to be related to 
a ceiling effect. 'These teachers were already very high (comparatively) on pre 
test, and al thou»gh^they showed incrases in absolute number ca.tegories they did 
not show a sufficient change ^in categories reported as^percentages of total 
teacher behavior. This^would seem to indicate that if this test is used in the 
future that certain criter^ion levels sliould be set for the various types ol 
behavior and new scores used to indicate maintenance of a high level of interaction 
rather than expecting a continued increase each time^ 
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INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS: 

Wh^n -ihi 5 project was initiated, ono of itc goala wan to 
i use mi grant ddulta as teachers glnce tfjey had the dedication 
necessary ±\> be able to carry ©tit d project that involves 
this K.lnd oL relocating and enduring the harcJships of tempor- 
ary housing, etc., for the sake of the children. Since 
these teachers would have to function fully as teachers (not 
as teacher aides with a more professional person to assist \ 
them in planning and teaching the children) the question W2fs 
whether the migrant adult could be trained to provide as good 
a learning experience for the child as he would have in a 
classroom with professional staff in charge. The question 
was asked whether our ^'mini'' programs would be small, high 
quality, educational programs, or merely watered down ver- - 
sions of more proffessional programs. 

It is for this reason that the program has sought out objec- 
■'tive instruments that record what the teacher actually does 
in the classroom (not *»what she knows" but "what she does"). 
Our objective was to find a means of comparing the actual 
teaching of our migrant adults, as it changes with training, 
with teachers having professional credentials. 

Last spring we obtained permission to do observation^ in 
six kindergarten classrooms in Shn Antonio. Our request 
v/as for permission to^ observe teachers who were Mexican- 
American as our teachers are, but who had certification * 
based on a college preparation^or teaching. The curriculum 
being used in these classrooms was the early learning* program 
• ^ ^ developed by So^tjriwest Lab, and it therefore resembled our 
, • curriculum in that >oth have a. relatively high degree of 
^ ' structure* compared to the broad spectrum of preschool cur- 
riculum approaches. Both programs are likewise bilingual. 

. The class size of these six teachers averaged 21 children 
which is, admittedly, a large difference from our class size 
. of one teacher to six children. And the children were, on 
^. ^ * the average, older than the children in our project. But 

it was as close .as we could come to finding a preschool pro- 
' : gram similar to ours, using certified teachers. " ' ' 

Four categories are shown below taken from the Richarz scale 
>i ^ in which the classif ic^^on was clear and therefore the 

count of teacher or chl3^ behavior fairly accurate ♦m, The pre- 
test behavior of our graraprof essional teachers was in 
all cases less than tmvt of the certified teachers, for a 
comparable period jof time. The post^test behavior of our 
paraprofessional teachers was in all cases more thaa that 



of the cer^-tified tochers, for comparable periods of time, 
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Our teachers were deinonstrabing a higher rate of verbal 
interaction with the children, using more questions, giving 
the children more opportunities for response, *and eliciting 
more verbal responses from the children. Part of the dif- 
ference seemed to be that the certified teachers tended to 
concenvCrate their interaction with the children into "lesson" 
period!^, and to have little interaction with the children 
at other times, whereas our teachers tended to continue to 
elicit "child talk" at snack times, clean-up times, etc., 
and to use these informal periods for learning. 

The statistical data for these comparisons is as follows: 

(Each number represents the average of all teachers as it 
would be for one 20-minute period of obser^^^ion. ) 

Mini Head Start Certified Mini Head Start 
(For a 20-minute Pre-Test^ Teachers Post-Test 
period) ^ • - * ' 

1. Teacher verbal -r * " 

izations 22^6 ' ^ 27.1 44.6 



26.6 



2. Quest ion s^/a^ked \7.8 8.8 

3. Opportunities 

for response . ^ 

provided 21.8 ' '31.0 47.1 




4. Child verbal 

responses 11.1 21.2 27.9 

Compariiig quality of teaching is a. risky business as there 
is no great amount of professional agreement on what type 
of interaction ^does, in fact, constitute a good teaching 
environment. The information above presented is included 
in this evaluation^ only to indicate that' we are achieving 
changes in teaching skills,,, that the direction of change 
appears to be thcit which would bring our staff closer to 
the teaching style of certified teachers of the same 
ethnic group. The above is presented as the basis for an , 
opinion that paraprofessional teachers are able to conduct 
a highly interactive gleaming program for children given 
adequate training. • ^ , 

H2.2 Trainees will have been employed six months, and will have 

participated in training by the time of post-testing of ^ 
teaching skills. 

October 1972; Project documentation indicates that, 
this obje9tive was met. 
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FINDINGS: 




A chart of employment tor all teachers indicates 
all 16 reported above had been employed for six months 
or longer at the time of post-testing of teaching skills, 
axid the reader is refe;?i?ed to the chart of training under 
^Pl.l as evidence thatf all rSUxa^ been involved in the 




training program duriii^this yime period. 

P2.3 Trainees will write one tutorial lesson* 

October 1972: The project does not have documentation 
to indicate whether this objective has or has not been 
met by all trainees. . ' 

FINDINGS: ' ' - ' 

The preparation of a lesson was included in the series 6f 
training skills, and this particular training unit has not 
been reached by the trainees at the time of this eya^luation. 
Site visits to project sites indicate that teachers are, in 
fact, writing and using many of their own lessons. but no 
' ' attempt has been made to document their writing of lesson 
material formally. Since this'has been- incorporated into 
che training curriculum as .a unit, no attempt has been made , 
to fulfill this objective or -evaluate it as a separate 
objective. 

H2.3 Trainers will assist trainers to develop lessoiiS,' and review 
and approve lesions written by trainees 

Octobel: 1972: As noted above, fulfillment o^this 
' objective has been postponed to a later place in t)\e ' 
training schedule . . 
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PARENT AND COMMUNITY COMPONENT 

P3.1 Parents of children enrolled will contribute their ideas 
of what they feel it is important for their children to 
learn in the program. 

, October 1972: Project documentation indicates this 

objective has been met. * • ^ 

FINDINGS: 

The file of minutes from parent meetings, and reports on 
individual contacts made to obtain curriculum input are 
in the project files. 

H3.1 A minimum of 10% of parents will participate in discussion , 
of the chil-dren's curriculum contributing their ideas. 

< 

October 1972: Projecrt docugient^tion indicates this 
.objective has been met. 

FINDINGS: 

The criterion set for participation by parents in contribut- 
ing curriculum ideas was at least 10%.. One meeting in 
which curriculum input was obtained at Moses Lake shows 
attendance by members of 11 families (from a parent roster 
of 30 families). (September 8, 1972) September 24, 1972, 
a curriculum input meeting was held at Mesa which Was 
attended by members of six families (from a parent roster 
of 15 families.) In addition, writtefi suggestions from 
four families from Mesa are on file, having been obtained 
in home visits. Minutes and reports of curriculum input 
meetings at the La Grulla site indicate participation by 
6 families in a meeting and home contact with 5 more families 
(out of a parent roster of 59 families). The 10% minimum 
criterion has therefore been met and exceeded. 

F3.2 Parent groups will nominate at least five persons in 

Washington and- 13 persoxis in Texas for employment as teacher 
trainees. 

October 1972: .Documentation indicates this objective 
has been met. 

FINDINGS: 

The files contain minutes of personnel committee meetings, ■ 
all including parents, on the following dates; 
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October 21, 1971, Moses Lake Applicants interviewed: 8. 

• • , .Chose two plus two alternates, 

October 21, 19 71, Mesa Applicants interviewed: 8. 

Chose 'two plus two alternates. 
November 28, 19 71, La Grulla Applicants considered: 31. 

♦ January 4, 19 71, Texas Hired 12 
January 13, 19 71 

May 18, 1972, La Grulla Intervjtiewed and selected 1* for cook 

May 20, 19 72 (at Sunnyside, Inter/iewed and selected 1 for 

se«6tary 

/ 22, 1972 Washington) Interviewed and selected 1 for cook 



/ 
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August 29, 1972, Connell ^Interviewed 3 applicants. 

^Chose 1 plus 1 alternate, for 
teaciher vacancy. 
^August, 1972, Moses Lake Number of applicants considered 

^ . , not reported. 

Chose 2 for teacher vacancies. 
September 29, 1972, Connell. Three Applicants considered. 

Choose 1 plus 1 alternate. 

H3.2 Site coordinator will initiate parent meetings, secure 

nominations for personnel vac^tncies -and report to director. 

October 1972,: Documentation indicates this objective 
was met. 

FINDINGS: ' " ' , 

The files contain reports from the site coordinators to the 
director reporting the formation and activities of personnel 
committees for hiring as indicated above. 

F3#3 Parents' groups will ^ be formed at all sites with an average 
of 10% of parents attending meetings. 

October 1972: This objective has been met. 

FINDINGS: 

Minutes and reports from the site coordinator are on file 
from all sites -indicating formation of the parent groups, 
meetings held and officers elected. 

A spot check of attendance of parents at meetings held at , 
each site indicates that the 10% criterion level of 
attendance has been met and exceeded: 

Moses Lake (roster of 30 families) 

November 1972 — parents from 11 families 
December program — parents from 20- families 
January 1972 meeting — parents from 11 families 
February 1972— -parents from 21 families at meeting for 

physicals . . 

May 1972 — parents from 8 families . * *■ . 
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Connell-Mesa, Wa*shington (roster of 21 families) 
April 1972 — parents from 12 families 
August 1972 — parents from 13 families 
February 1972— parents from 16 families 
March 1972 — parents from 16 families 

La Grulla, Texas (roster of 69 families) 

February 1972 — 12 families participating in curriculum . 
suggestions 

March 1972 — 7 families submitted written comments and 

suggestions regarding new program 
The La Grulla parents* group minutes do not always include 
information on who attended The March meeting, for 
example, was attended by the evaluator and about 30 parents 
were present. But as no minutes were made, the only 
evidence of attendance is the seven written commentaries 
on the program. 

K3.3 Site Coordinators will initiate parent meetings. 

October 1972: Documentation exists that this objective 
was met. 

FINDINGS: 

Reports from' site coordinators are on file indicating forma- 
tion of parents' groups and the initiation of parent meetings. 

F3.4 Site coordinators will develop a schedule for parent partici- 
pa;tion in the program. 

October 1972: This objective' was not met. 

FINDINGS: 

Each site has had abundant parent participation in the pro- 
gram, but the idea that a schedule couJLd be developed whereby 
parents would agree to work regularly at some task or other 
turned out to be not feasible. The lives of pareiits of 
project children do not lend themselves to schedules. 
Parents were willing to participate when they could or when^ 
masked but not to take oa regular assignments. 

H3.'4 A minimum of^lO% of parents or other family members of 

project children will participate in the program^ thereby 
earning cash for the parents » group. 

October 1972: Documentation on file indicates that 
this objective ' has been met at all sites. 

FINDINC^S: ' . . 

A sample of parent vouchers earned at La Grulla during * 
January and February identifies members of 15 families (out 



of family roGtor of 69) earning vouchers for parent contri- 
bution to the project. 

In Mesa, reports of parents participating indicates 10 families 
giving Volunteer help to earn vouchers out of a roster* of - 
16 families for the months of August, 1971-March 1972. 

Moses Lake (roster of 30 families) reported 21 families 
giving volunteer help in a report drawn up for the period of 
'August 1971 through March 1972. 

Parent vouchers -go to the ISD business office so complete 
records are not maintained by the evaluator. However, the 
above data are sufficient to indicate that there has been 
very substantial parent involvement in the program, earning ^ 
cash for the pa^rent groups. 

P3.5 Parents will participate in planning for how pare^it group 
money will be earned and spent. 

October 1972: Project files indicate this objective 
is being- met . * * , 

FINDINGS: * * ^ 

. Minutes are on file from each site in which ways to earn 
the parent group cash is discussed, as well as ways to^ 
spend it. ' * . 

H3.5 At least 10% of parents will participate in decisions about 
expenditure pf funds. 
* ^ 

''October 1972: Project files indicate this objective 
is being met partially. 

FINDINGS:,. ^' 

The La Grulla site- has banked parents' funds but has not 
begun making expenditures Since 'the families were, unable to 
mee't to plan' over t'he work season when they scattered in 
the north. Moses Lake minutes do not mention specific 
expenditures from the parent fund. Connell-Mesa site has 
made several expenditures with more than 10% participating: 
e.g., kitchen equipment purchases approved with parents from 
13 families participating (roster of parents for August 1972 
18 parents) . . . ^ . ^ 

F4.1 A project consultant will develop training materials on 
seven topics. 



October 1972: Project files indicate this objective 
was met. , ^ 
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FINDINGS; . , ' 

The project has received^ accepted, ,and published 12 units 
of training materials for teachers cWering the seven 
topics. Approval letters ajre on filfe by director approving 
the materials as b^ing complete in all required parts. 

H4.1 The consultant for training materials will receive orienta- 
tion to the project's needs and make site visits as bac/C- 
ground for writing materials. 

• October 1972: - Project files indicate this objective 
was met. 

FINDINGS: 

A telephone log of calls for orientation was made. Letters 
and the directors* report and project financial records 
confirm site visits.' The director's review of. materials 
submitted is on file. The teacher training mater^ls con- 
tained 12 units instead of the original seven envisioned, 
and the consultant, in addition, took time to make several 
video tapes demonstrating the skills involved. In addition 
to the observation forms requested with each training unit, 
the consultant volunteered to make the seven topical check 
lists suggested by the educational program auditor when the 
project plan was amended in mid-year. In short the quality 
of these materials is excellent and the work produced 
exceeded the amount required originally. 

F4.2 A project consultant will develop 150 units of bilingual 
curriculum materials, 75 geared to younger children and 
4 '75 geared to older children. ^ 

October 1972; Thj)s project objective has been met. 

FINDINGS: 

The project has received, accepted, aiid published 150 lessons 
for children. The criteria set for this objective were not 
only that this number of lessons would be received but that 
there be at l^ast three or more in each concept ajr^ar^ that 
the introductory lessons use real objects or physical activ- 
\J ity, and that the majority of the lessons elicit both motor 
and verbal responses from the children. The lessons received 
technically met these qualifications. -However, the con- 
ceptual focus of a majority of the lessons is not clear; the 
suggested questions >and dialogue would tend to produce one- 
word or nodding respoh^s and^ seldom focuses on the key 
vocabulary to indicate understanding of the concepts. Revi- 
sion of the lessons was begun this summer. \ 



4.2 The consultant will receive orientation and feedback from 
;:he project, make one to three site visits, and write and 
submit materials. 

October 1972: This project objective has been met. 
INDINGS: 

Letters were reviewed concerning orientation and periodic 
feedback zo the consultant. Minutes of meetings held in^ 

* Texas confirm the one site visib. The publ^^s^d materials 
constitute. evidence of completion of the w6rk/N> 

3.3 A project consultant will develop ll'^its of cultural 
heritage materials. ^ 

October 1972: This pro j ect -objective has been met. 

INDINGS: , • 

The director's report is on file indicating acceptance of 
all units of cultural, heritage materials, and general com- 
pliance of these materials with the requirements that they 
include at least three suggested activities related to each 
theme representing Kispanic-Indian culture, include designs 
for costumes for dances and ptayacting,' with materials in 
Spanish and explanations in Spanish and Englisp. The materials 
did not include actual patterns for costumes; rather pic- 
tures of cogtumes. ^ In addition, the project had to provide 
its own translation of some of the materials. Evaluation 
by the teachers and trainers as well as the director's' 
' reoort is that the directions are not easy to follow and 
muc±i o'f the material is beyond the level of understanding 
of the children. The project has concluded that it is 
essential to have training for use of cultural heritage 
materials rather than the materials alone. This training, 
to be effective, needs to be handled personally providing 
a person modeling the materials so teachers can learn by 
imitation. The project has therefore used the position of 
resource teacher authorized in the present budget to obtain 
a staff person to do this. She danced for several years ^with 
the Mexican Folklorico (the government sponsored group of 

• dancers who perform traditional dances of Mexico), is a^ 
trained singer and is, in addition, a kindergarten level 
teacher who worked with preschool children and their 
parents. She will develop the songs, dances, crafts, and 
stories of Mexico and demonstrate their use to teachers as 
well as providing the project with a library of cultural 
heritage resource materials to strengthen the bicultural 
aspect of* the program in the future. 
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RELOCATING DELIVERY SYSTEM , \ . 

P5.1 At least 25% of the children from La Grulla^ Texas witl have * 
been served in two or more locations by the end of the first 
calendar year of operation • 

October 1972: For the first calendar year of operation of the Texas 
Program data will riot be completed on this objective until December, 1972. 
Initial evidence inicates the' goal has been met and far exceeded. 



Attached is a record of attendance of children enrolled in 
centers under La Grulla teachers during the first winter, 
as well as. those La Grulla children who were enrolled for 
the firsts rime at one of the northern locations. - "^'^ . 

The in-stream phase of the project is not yet completed. 
At the uime of this evaluation two teachers remain in 
Grandview, Washington, one teacher is ^n Burley, Idaho, and 
another teacher is still in Hoopeston, Illinois. The remain- 
• ing teachej^3 have returned to Texas axid have begun to pro- 
vide services there again. Not all of the migrant families 
are back yet, however, so we will not know how many of the 
children we served in northern locations will be reenro-lled 
- in the- Texa-s -program until some' time -in- November . - — - ^ 

We can now report the "pix:dc-up" rate of children moving ' • 
from Texas to the north. .There were 78 children enrolled 
in the program in Texas, of which 56 were picked ^up at one 
or more northern locations for continued .service — a con- 
tinuity rate of 72%. Of these 55 children, 14 were in fact 
served at as many as three different northerrT locations 
over the course of the work season. 

An additional 28 La Grulla children were enrolled at northern 
work locations. Vie will not know how many of these will 
have been served at two or more locations until the enroll- 
ment for the* second winter phasein La Grulla is"available* * 
KcJwever, 10 of these chil'dren have already been served in . , * 
•two or more northern locations. 

INTERPRETATION 0? FINDINGS: 



ERLC 



The program- del iveiry system adopted in this experimental 
program was based on the failures of earlier programs which 
have attempted to serve migrant, children through mobile 
programs. The difficulty with previous programs is that 
they have attempted to move whole centers. Sinqe migrants 
do not move *as a block but in fact scatter like quail in 
many different directions, the mobile "centers" would follow 
the largest clustei: of children; when the families scattered 
again they would again move with the largest group, each . 
time losing more of the children they were attempting to 

c 
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follow. Soulhwest Laboratory liad an experiitnental mobile program for 
two years from which Lhey concluded Lhot '*it is not possible to. attempt 
to follow migrant families with services.'* 



The MigfanL jJcsk of Head Stare has operated anotlier type of experimental 
program under the Texas Migrant Council. The Texas Migrant Council operates 
network of programs in the norLliern statjes, and another network of centers 
in Texas. They, attempt to "catch" children moving betw'een tliese ^centers. 
The Texas network of centers enrolled 937 children during the winter of 
1970 and onrolled 182 of these same children in northern locations. This 
represents a follow-up rate of 197,. In the summer of 1970 the northern 
centers enrolled 1,041 children, and reenroUed 195 of these children in 
Texas during the winter of 1970-71. This' represents a follow-up rate of 
187.. In this .perspective, the achievement of 727. contii^uity in our program^ 
can be appreciated as^an improvement of great significance over previous 
efforts to provide continuity of service to migrating families. 

The difference between this program and the others mentioned above is 
that in this program teachers, have been trained to operate independen-tly 
with a small cluster of six to eight children. This means that whin 
the families scatter from their home base, that the teachers can als^ 
scatter in as many different directions as necessary to continue to pro- 
vide services. The teachers were selected based on their willingness to 
relocate into northern communitiejs which a preliminary survey showed 
would serve the needs of families from the target community of La Grulla, 
-. Texas.. Migrant plans _ are^. oi 'course, -always subject to change with dif- 
ferent crop conditions, labor unrest, etc. Tiie first year's experience 
in this program has indicated that it has tremendous flexibility tp adjust 
to change. 

Previous programs for migrant children have been/limited to part year 
efforts since the migrants are at any one locatif^, by definition, only 
for part of the year. The longitudinal value of chis program will be 
to yield information on' how much difference can be made with a program 
that services the children not only at home base, but servves a majority 
of them throughout their yearly migration. To the extent that some chil- 
dren have not been followed, a natural "contrast gtoup'* is developing to 
indicate progress comparisons when children are served only at home base# 

H5#1*»A The project will attempt to maximize continuity of service through , pre- 
planning including a survey of family travel plans, pre-selection of 
sites based on this, and recruitment of teachers willing to relocate to 
these sites. 
i 

October 1972: The project has documentation to indicate that this 
objective was met. • . ' 

FINDINGS: 

The project files contain survey information obtained on projected family 
c travel pattern^ minutes of personal meetings in which applicants were 
interviewed on the basis of the predetermined need for teachers willing 
to go to each of several destination locations \fhere a cluster of children 
would be moving* ^ , * 
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H5 IB The staff will collect information on children who were not served 
in more than' one location to facilitate planning to improve contin- 
uity in the future. " 



October 1972: Data are not complete on this objective at this 



FINDINGS J 



t ime . 



Beginning in late April,, teachers began \ubmit ting information on 
reasons for any children leaving the project with their weekly re- 
rv ports. These will be summarized together with a more complete sur- 
/ Vey of families "missed'^' during the first work season to attempt to 
determine how these families might have been served, or vhat changes 
might make it necessary to serve more families in the future. This 
survey will be completed some time^within the next two months and 
' will be reported in^the_next evaluation, 

F5.2 At least ^7* of the mobile migrant adults employed will remain wit* 
the program working at more than one location during the year. 

October .1972; Payroll records indicate this objective has been 



met. 



FINDINGS; 

' Texas payroll records indicate that 14 different teachers were hired, 
of which 10 have remained with the program throughout the year, re- 
locating as necessary. This represents 717#, 

INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS: 

An unknown going into the first year^ of this program was to what 
extent the limited support services that could be given to the teachers 
in the field would affect their willingness to continue with the pro- 
gram. The job of the teachers in this program cannot be fully appre- 
ciated unless it is realized that the teachers not only had responsi- 
bility for an educational program but in some cases for buying and 
preparing food, center cleanliness, and a day care day fitted to 
the hours of the field crops. Our teacher atT^rescott, Washington 
was receiving her children before 6 a,m. because the parents needed 
to be in the fields a£ dawn. Duriug ''hops^'^another center had to 
remain open long hours and some teachers needed 'to work extra hours* 
The teachers were required to move and reorganize centers several 
times with the labor that 
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* involves. The dedication of the site* coordinator who did 
"trouble shooting" throughout the season attempting to 
j?esolve difficulties, and 'the dedication of the teaching 
staff who .were willing to do ti^ese things "for the children" 
should not pass without notice, 

F5.3 This prograin wili' attempt to coordinate with other programs 
at each project site. ' ^ - * 

October 1972; Project documents indicate that this* 
' objective is being met. 

FINDINGS: 

The project files contain documents indicating that coordina 
tive contact was. made with eight different school districts 
with migrant summer schools in Washington State, where pro- 
ject childbTen move during part of the year. Project records 
also contain minutes of meetings held with state and local 
school personnel in Texas concerni^ng the Texas site, as well 
as with ..Head Start, CAP, and the Texas Migrant Council 
personnel. Coordinate contacts were also made with three 
*^school districts in the Yakima Valley whp supported the 
prograin by helping to make available^to it si)ace, ^lunches-, 
.and. in two cases shared bus-siiig. ~ Contacts' were made with 
Miguel Esquivel, consultant on Title I migrant programs 
located in the Yakima Valley area, regarding coardination 
between this project and Title I., Letters and contracts 
' document coordinative coni:act with ministers and churches 
interested in servii^ig migrants through whom we' obtained 
space, busses, and in Dayton, coordination with another pre- 
school program. The project coordinated with the Texas 
Migrant Council, with the Farmworkers Health Clinic at 
Toppenish, and with Health Start under NRO for'health ser- 
vices. Besid^^s those listed, a substantial record of other 
contacts with individuals and groups are in the project 
files* 

INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS: 

The educational premise on which this. program was based is ^ 
that migrant children suffer not only from "gaps" in their 
schooling, but from the insecurity that comes with having to 
adjust to new faces in every location. The simple plan ox 
•this project was to put a bilingual educational program into 
a -tutorial core of lessons, and prepare migrants as para- ^ 
professional teachers who would move with the chiTdren. 
During the five-year period of the experiment it was antici- 
pated that €his tutoring would extend upwards from the 
orifc[inal preschool group to include service to children in 
the elementary grades. Because there are local school dis- 
tricts in every location to which the migrant child moves, 
carrying out this program would require that it be set up 
in such a way that it did Aot interfere with the schooling 



offered by that school district. 0\jr plan was that the. 
paraprofessional tutor could continue the bilinguaL 
teaching on an after school basis. Or^ if the schools 
expressed interest in closer coordination^ that our 
teachers could go into the schools' providing services 
as requested by the' '»host" school 'in return for released 
time with the children the tutor* was following. 

This year provided an excellent opportunity to test the 
feasibility of this plan; 5ur goal was to go into every 
community attempting to allow families to utilize whatever 
programs existed 'for them from the local community and to 
augirtent th^se programs with our own. This would provide 
continmitw but would not segregate our children. 

In Dayton, Washington, a local preschool program was avail- 
able. An agreement was worked out whereby our teachers 
worked in this prograia being under the supervision of its 
director for most of the day, but with released time to 
continue the bilingual tutoring of the children, and to 
continue the ongoing teacher training of our program. The 
original nervousness about how this would work out was 
replaced by enthusiastic support.- The teachers in the Dayton 
program who had been receiving La Grulla, children every 
year for years expressed astonishmeiit at the change in 
learning readiness of the children this year. And the 
observation of our program's teaching methods'iand materials 
lead to a request to make these available so ^hat all the 
children could use these next year> I 
' fit ^ 

At Walla Walla we had a chance to adapt to a situation in which a "host** 
conununity did not choose to cooperate with the program* The local 
preschool center was willing to provide services to La Grulla migrant 
children, but instructed their staff ^o have nothing^ to do with our pro- 
gram in any other way. In this case our children attended the local centers, 
• and our teachers received the children who were sent by th^r pareri'ts in 
late afternoon to continue the bilingual tutoring. In this--^ay the children 
received the benefit of both programs. In a case such as thisueachers 
providing tutoring only part of the day used the balance of the day in raaking 
up consumable teaching supplies for use by oth^r teachers in the program. 

In several communities » there was no local program, and in thes.e '^places the 
teachers provided a full day service surrounding the tutorial educational 
program. In sortie corrimuitics the teachers operated independently before and. 
after the local summer program, but shared space and other services during 
the time that both were operating. In *Lynden, Washington, a program of 
foSjter day care for preschool children had been operating for years* In 
this community our children want into the foittr day CAXt homet as befor«» 
but our teachers rode circuit from home to home continuing $he bilingual 
educational program* . 

• ' * I. ' 

In summary, this year's experience has shown that this program has tremendous 

.flexibility to -adapt to local program offerings so that the child gets the 

full benefit of thes/a 

4 . • . 



as well as the value he gets from continued continuity 
v^/ith the La Grulla paraprofessional^ teacher, and continued 
access to bilingual .teaching which is not always available 
in northern communities. 
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MANAGEMENT COMPONENT 



>6.1 The director will develop a schedule for accomplishment of 
all necessary operational tasks to carry out this program. 

October 1972: Data -indicate that this objective 
is being met. 

m'DINGS: 

r A project task analysis is on file. There has been achieve- 
^ J ment of all objectives set out for the project, but the 

majority have not been in the time frame originally projected. 

F6 2 The director will handle the project budget in order to have 
available all required monthly and quarterly reports ana- 
documentation of expenditures as required by the funding 
agency. '• ■ 

October 1972: Data indicate that this objective 
is being met. 



FINDINGS: • ' 

Monthly and quarterly reports as required have been com- 
pleted and are on file. 

F6 3 The director will maintain contact, in person or through 

telephone, with each site coordinator .on a minimum of once 
per week throughout the program operating year. 

October 1972: Data indicate that this objective 
is being met. 

FINDINGS : / 

The project file contains a record of site visits and phone 
calls to each site confirming that there has been adminis- 
trative contact at least once a week. 

INTERPRETATION OF FINDING^: 

The logistics of maintaining contact with a 'scattered pro- 
ject seemed forbidding to all staff when the year began. 
With the introduction of weekly mail reports to a data 
collection center in addition to the administrative contacts 
described above, it has been possible to keep the project 
producing and to maintain a very acceptable level 
accountability despite the. inherent difficulties of distance. 
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